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GUY P. JONES 


Mortality in 1 IS / 


“2 


An analysis of deaths in California last year 


shows that diseases of the circulatory system claimed 
the lives of 24,598 Californians out of a total of 80,3822 
deaths registered in the state. This represents 30 per 
cent of all deaths last year as due to diseases of the 
heart and circulatory system. Of these 24,598 deaths 
due to this cause, 15,939 were in individuals 65 years 
of age and over. This is 65 per cent of all deaths due 
to diseases of the circulatory system. 


Deaths from Diseases of the Heart and Circulatory 


System, by Age Groups, 1937 


124 
4,653 


Nearly 82 per cent of deaths from this cause were 
in individuals 55 years of age and over, leaving a little 
more than 18 per cent of such deaths among indi- 
viduals who were less than 55 years of age. 


Number of Deaths for Other Causes in 1937 were 


as follows: 
8,670 
External causes (except suicide) -__-- 6,982 
Nervous system 6,563 


“ “2 
5,086 


Diseases of the digestive system (ex- 
cept diarrhea and enteritis under 


Yours OF 4,448 
Tuberculosis (all forms)_.___.___._____ 4,428 

Diseases of early infaney___________- 3,262 
1,803 
All epidemic diseases (except tuber- 

culosis, influenza, and _ venereal 


Non-venereal genito-urinary system_. 992 
885 


Of the 8670 deaths from cancer, 4204 were in indi- 
viduals 65 years of age and over, and 2175 were in in- 


dividuals between 55 and 64 years of age. This means 


that almost 74 per cent of all deaths from cancer in 
California last year were in individuals who were 55 
years of age and over. Similarly, most deaths from 
diseases of the nervous system and also nephritis were 
in individuals who were 65 years of age and over. 
Deaths from the epidemic diseases, except tubercu- 
losis and the venereal diseases, were as follows in 
1937: 


Typhoid and perenne fever 
Malaria 
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Diphtheria 


1,274 
Poliomyelitis, acute 18 
Encephalitis, lethargic 
Meningococcus meningitis __________ 102 
Other general epidemic diseases______ 196 


_It appears from these figures that whooping cough 
is an important cause of death in children. Out of 


276 deaths from this cause, 184 were in infants under 


one year of age, and 81 in children between the ages 
of one and four years. Dysentery appears as an 


important cause of death, as well as meningococcus 
meningitis. 


A complete list of deaths by causes for 1937 is as 
follows: 


Typhoid and paratyphoid fever______ 59 
3 
276 
116 
78 
Encephalitis, lethargic __._.____-_--_- 51 
~Meningococeus meningitis 102 
Tuberculosis—lungs 4,057 
Tubereulosis—other 371 
Other general diseases (epidemic) ee 
Other general 3,282 
Diseases of the nervous system____--_ 6. ,063 
Diseases of the circulatory system = 598 


Other diseases—respiratory system_. 789 
Diarrhea and enteritis—under 2 years 1768 
‘Diarrhea and enteritis—2 yrs.andover 159 


Other diseases—digestive system_____ 4.289 
Other non-venereal genito-urinary 
992 
Diseases skin—cellular tissue______-_- 118 
Diseases bones, organs of locomotion__ 
Congenital malformation 555 
Diseases peculiar to early infaney___ 2,262 
1,803 
Other external 6,982 


Ill- defined and unknown 75 


Deaths by Race. 


Out of a total of a 80,3822 deaths in California last 
year, 71,295 were in members of the white race, 
1695 Negroes, 455 Indians, 545 Chinese, 620 Japanese, 
5257 Mexicans, 282 Filipinos, and 173 of other races. 

The chief cause of death among Negroes was dis- 


eases of the heart and circulatory system. From this 


cause, there were 391 deaths; tuberculosis, 186; exter- 


nal causes 174; pneumonia, 147; nervous system, 137; 
cancer, 127; nephritis, 110. 

Among Mexicans, tuberculosis was the chief cause 
of death—951 out of the total of 5257 being due to 
this cause. Numbers of deaths among Mexicans due 
to other causes were as follows: pneumonia, 679; cir- 
culatory system, 553; external causes, 508; diarrhea 
and enteritis under two years of age, 435; diseases 


peculiar to early infancy, 399; cancer, 229; digestive 


system, 213; nervous system, 206; whetibliae cough, 
134. It is that pneumonia and 
diseases of the respiratory system are most important 
causes of death among Mexicans—1688 out of 5257 
deaths being due to these causes. Whooping cough is 
very high among Mexican children. Infant deaths 
are also exceptionally numerous among Mexicans, no 
less than 903 having been due to diarrhea and 
enteritis under two years of age, diseases of o 
infancy, and congenital malformation. 

Among the Japanese, tuberculosis was the chief 
cause of death. Among the Chinese and Indians, 


diseases of the circulatory system were the chief 


causes of death. Among Filipinos, tuberculosis and 


pneumonia claimed most nves of these people. 


PRIZES FOR TUBERCULOSIS AND SYPHILIS 
CONTROL 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and the American Public Health Association have | 
announced that, in connection with the 1938 city 
health conservation contest, special prizes will be 
awarded for noteworthy achievements in the fields of 
tuberculosis and syphilis control. | 

Any city, whether it be registered in the regular 
contest or in the special award group, is eligible for 
either or both the syphilis and tuberculosis prize. 
Special award cities are those that have obtained first 
awards in the city contest for two or more years and 
are barred from competing in the regular contest. It 
is believed that some cities may have particularly 
effective programs in the control of these diseases. 

In order to compete, it is necessary that the city be 
enrolled in the regular health conservation contest. 
Entry blanks for the special contest may be obtained 
from either the American Public Health Association 
or the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


With stupidity and sound digestion men / may fret 
much; but what in these dull unimaginative days are 
the terrors of conscience to the diseases of the liver. —- 
Carlyle. 
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CLEAN DRINKING UTENSILS ARE ESSENTIAL 


Many years ago the California State Board of 
Health was confronted with authority to prescribe 
other methods of sterilizing drinking utensils used in 
public places than cleansing and sterilizing ‘‘in boil- 
ing water or steam between consecutive uses,’’ as pre- 
scribed by law. After giving careful consideration to 
the many mechanical devices and chemical disinfec- 
tants offered to the public, the Board, on October 8, 
1927, passed the following resolution: 


‘*WHEREAS, Apparently there exists con- 
fusion in the minds of health officers and the 
trade with reference to the Common Drinking 


Cup Act, Chapter 744, Statutes 1917; there- 
fore, be it 


‘*Resolved, That in the enforcement of 
paragraph 2 of the Common Drinking Cup 
Act, Statutes 1917, the alternate methods of 
sterilization provided for shall be any method — 
bacteriologically effective. All previous regu- 
lations concerning the sterilization of drink- 
ing glasses are herewith rescinded.’’ 


— been demonstrated many times that the 


cheapest and most readily available method of steri- 


lizing dishes and glassware is thorough washing with - 


soap in hot water, followed by a hot rinse and wiped 
dry with clean towels. If not wiped dry, the rinse 
water should be very hot—at least 170 degrees F'ahren- 
heit. Soap is essential in the removal of grease and 
must be used for that purpose even if followed by 
chemical disinfection. | Three-compartment sinks 
must be provided if chemical methods of disinfection 
are employed—for washing, rinsing, and immersion 


in the chemical bath. 


As a matter of fact, unless eating and drinking 


utensils are handled properly, after disinfection, they 


may become harboring places for micro-organisms. 
Successful sterilization of such utensils depends upon 
the thoroughness with which the whole process is 
employed, even to the instant that the utensil is 
placed before the customer. Only clean towels must 
be used and there must be no neglect in the use of 
soap and hot water, both in washing and in rinsing. 
Utensils, after drying, must be stored under clean 
conditions, protected from dirt and insects. Further- 
more, they must be handled so as to avoid contami- 


nation. Fingers must not come into contact with the 


rims of drinking utensils. Needless to state, forks and 
spoons require specially careful handling if contami- 
nation is to be avoided. 


importance. Education and supervision of employees 
in commercial eating and drinking places is a prime 
requisite regardless of regulations for the sterilization 
of eating and drinking utensils. Snow-white tile and 
glass shelves, in themselves, do not provide sanitation. 


WORK AMONG HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 


Because of the large numbers of cases involving loss 
of hearing reported from rural schools and discovered 


as a result of audiometer tests, the Bureau of Child 


Hygiene of the California State Department of Public 
Health engaged the services of an otologist for two 


- months of this year. 


This specialist examined 912 children in 18 counties 


of northern California. Among them, 1961 defects, 


which may have been contributing causes for varying 
degrees of hearing losses, were discovered. More than 
half of the children examined showed hearing losses 
in One or both ears. 


There were 736 defects involving upper respiratory. 


infections, 512 diseased tonsils and adenoids, 567 


cases of otitis media, and 101 cases in which foreign | 


bodies (wax) were found in the ears. It was deter- 


mined that 858, out of the 912 children examined, 


needed corrections of various defects. The largest 
number, 416, needed the removal of tonsils and ade- 
noids, while only six suffered hearing loss sufficiently 
ereat to warrant recommendation for entrance to the 
state school for the deaf. Lip reading was recom- 
mended for 133 of these children. 


The following indicates the number and sort of 


recommendation made to parents of these children: 


Remove tonsils and adenoids______.__- 416 
Treat chronic otitis media____________ 55 
15 
Refer to school for the deaf___...._.._._. 6 
Biood Wamermenns _.. 22 


CHANGES AMONG HEALTH OFFICERS 


Dr. Morris Krutchkoff has been appointed City 
Health Officer of Ferndale, to succeed Dr. J. M. 
Brown. The City Health Officer of Pleasanton is 
Dr. H. J. Shanks. Dr. D’Arcy Chace formerly held 
this position. Dr. EK. EK. Lundegaard has been ap- 


pointed City Health Officer of Dr. 


Use of elaborate equipment and complicated ©- 


methods of sterilization are not disparaged, but their — 
use is not indispensable in the production of cleanli-— 


ness. In dish-washing, the human element is das first 


Be sober and temperate and you will be ney: — 
Franklin. 
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MORBIDITY 


, Ciabiihe Report for Following Diseases for Week Ending 
October 22, 1938 


Chickenpox 


196 cases: Alameda County 1, Berkeley 7, Hayward 1, Oak- 
land 11, Pleasanton 2, San Leandro 1, El Cerrito @ Martinez 3, 
Fresno County 4, Fresno 2, Glenn County a Kern County 5, 
Los Angeles County 11, Alhambra l, Burbank 2, Compton l, 
Long Beach 1, Los Angeles 20, Pasadena 1, Pomona 2; Gar- 
dena 1, Marin County 13, Monterey County 3, Orange County 8, 
Huntington Beach 1, Santa Ana 1, Riverside ke Sacramento 
County 4, Sacramento 2, Ontario 9, National City 1, San Diego 2, 
San Francisco 41, San Joaquin County  # Stockton 11, Bur- 
lingame l, Santa Barbara County 10, Banta Barbara Se San 
Jose 1, Sunnyvale 2, Santa Cruz County 1 Solano County zi 
Tulare. County 1, Exeter | 


Diphtheria 


87 cases: Oakland 2, Los Amgeles County 1, Huntington 
Park 1, Los Angeles 10, Gardena 1, Merced 1, Napa County 2, 
Orange County 2, Santa Ana 5, San Diego 5, San Francisco 3, 
Stockton 1, San Jose 1, Tulare ‘County moe 


German Measles 


21 cases: Alameda County 5, Alameda 1, Berkeley l, cain 
Beach 1, Los Angeles 2, South ‘Gate 1, Carmel 1, Santa ‘Ana a; 


San Diego 1, San Francisco 3, Santa ‘Clara County Fe Tehama 
County 3, | 
Influenza | 
15 cases: Los Angeles County 1, El Monte 1, Glendale 1, 


Long Beach 1, Los Angeles 4, Mendocino County 1, 
Ana 2, San Diego County a San. Francisco 2, San Jose 1. 


Malaria 


11 cases: Los County 1, Francisco 1 
Joaquin County 1, Stockton as Yolo County 7 


Measles 


218 cases: Alameda County 1, Berkeley 1, Oakland 30, Contra 
Costa County 3, Concord 3, Walnut Creek 2, Fresno County a> 
Bakersfield 2, Los Angeles "County 2, Avalon 1, Long Beach 4, 
Los Angeles 6, Marin County l, Napa > Santa Ana 5, River- 
side 6, Sacramento County 4, Sacramento 1, Ontario i Red- 
lands 1, San Bernardino 1, La Mesa 1, San Diego 1, San 
Francisco 106, Stockton 3, San Mateo 1, Santa Maria 1, Santa 
Clara County 6, San Jose 19, Tulare County 2, — 2. 


Mumps 


274 cases: Alameda County 22, Albany + Berkeley 26, Liver- 
more 1, Oakland 44, Contra Costa County 7. Concord 1, El 
Cerrito 1, Martinez Walnut Creek 2, Fresno Sanger 
Kern County fT; Bakersfield 3, Los Angeles County 5, Beverly 
Hills 1, Huntington Park 2, Long Beach 4, Los Angeles 13, 
Montebello 1, Pasadena 2, San Gabriel 1, Santa Monica 1, 
Sierra Madre 2, Hawthorne 1, South Gate 1, Gardena 1, 
Madera County 1, Marin County i, Mendocino County 13, 
Los Banos 6, Monterey County 5, Orange County 3, Santa Ana 2, 
Corona 1, Riverside 3, Sacramento 2, Colton 1, Ontario 2, 
San Diego County 24, San Diego 9, San Francisco 5 San 
Joaquin County 7, Stockton 8, San Mateo County 1, San Mateo 1, 
Santa Barbara County a Santa Barbara 3, Santa Clara County 
2, Palo Alto 1, San Jose 4, Santa Cruz County 4, Sonoma 
County 1, Tulare County 1, Exeter 4, Oxnard 1. 


Pneumonia (Lobar) 


37 cases: Oakland 2, Placerville 1, Fresno County 1, Los 
Angeles County 1, Arcadia 1, Glendale 1, Huntington Park 1, 
Los Angeles 18, Pasadena 1, San Anselmo 1, Merced 1, San 
Diego 1, San Francisco 3, Stockton 2, Paso Robles 1, San 
Mateo County 1. 


Santa 


Scarlet Fever 


169 cases: Berkeley 1, Oakland 1, Chico 2, Contra Costa 
County 1, Pittsburg 1, Fresno County 2, Fowler 1, Kern 
County 3, Los Angeles County 25, Burbank 2, Hermosa i. 
Inglewood 2, Long Beach 4, Los Angeles 37, Pomona 2, Redondo 
2, Santa Monica 1, Monterey Park 3, Madera County 2, ‘Alturas 6, 
Orange County 4. Orange 5, Santa Ana 2, Plumas ‘County 18, 
Riverside County 3; Riverside 2, Sacramento County 1, San 
Diego 1, San Francisco 7, San Mateo County 1, Santa Barbara 
County 3, Santa Barbara’ 3, Santa Clara County 2, Santa Clara 
5, Sonoma County 4, Yuba City 1, Tulare 1, Visalia 1, Santa 


Paula 1, Yuba County 5. 
Smallpox 
3 cases: Compton. 


Typhoid Fever 


5 cases: Fresno County 2, Blythe 1, Sacramento 1, Cali- 
fornia 1.* 


* Cases charged to ‘California’ represent patients ill before 
entering the state or those who contracted their illness travel- 
ing about the state throughout the incubation period of the 
disease. These cases are not chargeable to any one locality. 


occurred during the first day of life. 


Whooping Cough 


152 cases: Alameda County 1, Berkeley 8, Oakland 6, Contra 
Costa County 1, Bakersfield 3, Los Angeles County 10, Glen-. 
dale 1, Long Beach 4, Los Angeles 16, Whittier 3, Mendocino 
County 5, Laguna Beach 1, Plumas County 19, Sacramento 6, 
Oceanside 2, San Diego 7, San Francisco 30, San Joaquin 
County 2, nS 1, Santa Clara County 3, Sonoma County 4, 
Tulare County 2 , Ventura County 13, Oxnard 3, Ventura 1, 


Dysentery (Amoebic) 
2 cases: San Diego 1, Santa Cruz 1. 


Dysentery (Bacillary) | 
13 cases: Fresno County 1, Los Angeles County 1, Los Angeles 
7, Chowchilla 1, Santa Cruz County 1, Santa Cruz 1, Sonoma 
County 1. 
Poliomyelitis 
2 cases: Los Angeles. 


Tetanus 
2 cases: Los Angeles County 1, Paso Robles 1. 


Trachoma 
20 cases: Riverside County 1, Indio 19. 


Encephalitis (Epidemic) 
3 cases: Fresno County 1, Riverside 2. 


Paratyphoid Fever 
2 cases: Los Angeles 1, California 1.* 


Undulant Fever 

9 cases: Richmond 1, Glendale 1, La Verne 1, Pomona 1, 
Gustine 2, Sacramento 1, Menlo Park 1, Santa Barbara 1. 
Relapsing Fever : 

One case: Fresno County. 


Rabies (Animal) 


24 cases: Kern County 1, Kings County 1, Los Angeles 
County 4, Los Angeles 8, San Gabriel 1, San Mateo County 1, 
Palo Alto 2, Stanislaus County 5, Tulare County 1. 


In 1937, there were 80,322 deaths registered in 
California—the largest number ever to be registered 
during a single year. The death rate was 12.3 per 
thousand estimated population, which is the highest 


death rate for California since 1928, when the rate 


was 12.5. The pandemic of influenza in 1918 brought 
the highest death rate ever recorded in California, 
17.7 per thousand population. There were 57,683 
deaths registered that year, 15,600 more deaths than 
were recorded during the preceding year. 


Out of 5060 infant deaths recorded in 1937, 1487 
By causes, 
these early deaths are as follows: diseases peculiar 
to early infancy, 1801; congenital malformations, 
110; venereal diseases, 12; other general diseases, 8; 
external causes, 4; pneumonia, 2. 
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